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cultivation of "the seeing eye" and the concentration of attention upon those 
essential qualities in an object of art which lend to it its power of appeal. 

To this point of view no serious student of the art of any period will be 
disposed to take exception. The appeal of a work of art, however, is never 
precisely the same to any two individuals, but wiU vary according to tempera- 
ment, training, mental content, mood, or physical condition, and other factors 
too subtle to be easily analyzed. From the nature of the case the problem of 
the art critic is at bottom psychological, and his valuations must be in a large 
degree subjective; aesthetic criticism and interpretation have their greatest 
value in stimulation to a closer observation and more sincere, because more 
intelligent, appreciation. 

That readers interested in any of the fields of art represented in this volume 
will find it helpful in their readjustment of aesthetic values cannot be doubted. 
To many it will be an inspiration, to some a revelation. Few, perhaps, will 
accept all Mr. Norton's conclusions without qualification or dissent; but 
even the critic who may now and then disagree with him will throughout the 
book recognize the expression of an artistic temperament rarely fitted to make 
others see what it so clearly sees in a masterpiece. The characterizations are 
often vigorously phrased, as in the following comment upon the head of the 
Roman in the Brandegee Collection: 

This is a superb example of Roman portraiture of the time of the Republic. It 
cannot lay claim to any beauty of form or feature; it is uncompromisingly homely. 
Nevertheless it has a certain fascination for the beholder. The sculptor was a great 
master. The way in which he has rendered the signs of old age in the withered neck, 
the irregular wrinkles of the brow, and the uneven mouth is magnificent. It is realism 
of a perfect kind, for the evidence of the wear and tear of life is subdued by and made 
minor to the splendid and enduring vigour of the mind and character behind the cheer- 
ful old face. What an old age! The sap may be running slow, the body may show 
the blows dealt by life, but the stiff, short hair is still thick, the head is still held upright 
and forward. It is a face of a clean-living, plain-thinking man, one who had " held both 
hands before the fires of life," and seems to scarcely suppress a smile at the thought 
that any one should want the portrait of his old face. 

Francis W. Kelsey 

University of Michigan 



The Composition of the Iliad. By Austin Smyth. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1914. Pp. viii-f 225. 6s. 
Mr. Smyth is one of those gifted and honored Englishmen who have both 
a vocation and an avocation. In his vocation he is librarian of the House of 
Commons, in his avocation he is an eager and learned student of Homer. As 
a student of Homer he has made the "fortunate discovery" that the Iliad 
consists of three perfectly balanced divisions, each of 4,500 verses, and each in 
turn of 15 songs of exactly 300 verses. No song has more and no song has less 
than just that number. Mr. Smyth has thus discovered a law of criticism by 
which spurious verses may unerringly be detected, and he has thus found that 
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many verses long under suspicion are indeed spurious, but he has rescued many 
others from unjust doubts. Everything works out with astounding precision, 
so that by the rejection of the small number of 2,193 verses and by some shifting 
and rearranging of the balance there emerge just the 45 songs, each of 300 
verses. Indeed so ably is the material handled that one can hardly doubt that 
Mr. Smyth can take the same poetry and find that it would exactly fit into 
30 songs, each of 500 verses. 

When Fick made his great discovery of the secret law of munbers he foimd 
that the Iliad was made up of lays of 242 verses each, but later when he stum- 
bled on the great truth that Homer wrote only in multiples of 3 and that the 
fifth power of 3 was 243, then oddly enough he saw that just one genuine line 
too much had been rejected from each song, and this one line gave the 
needed 243. 

Mr. Smyth thinks future editors should publish only these 13,500 verses, 
since they alone are genuine, while the rest destroy the appreciation of Homer. 

It might be interesting to see how his tests of rejected verses agree with 
those of Van Leeuwen; I mean the tests in regard to the duration of the Trojan 
War. Smyth regards as genume B, 295; M, 15; and O 765, verses which 
definitely assign ten years to the Trojan War. Indeed he does not even ques- 
tion their Homeric authorship, while he as certainly banishes from the Iliad 
many of those verses on which Van Leeuwen rested his theory of the short 
war. This shows how hard it is for any two interpolation theories to agree; 
Smyth sets up one rule and then cuts the Iliad down to that; Van Leeuwen, 
an entirely different rule, and proceeds to adjust Homer to that, and both end 
with a different and inferior Homer. If Homer had been forced to pick up 
and carry every poor verse found in his way, then tmlucky Onomacritus deserves 
the tears of the world, for he was banished from Athens for adding a harmless 
verse to so trifling a poet as Musaeus. Does anyone believe that a conserva- 
tive spirit which would not tolerate the addition of a single verse to the poetry 
of Musaeus would have stood quietly by while 2,193 verses were added to the 
lUad? 

Mr. Smyth knows Homer and has literary appreciation and high ability, 

but any theory which rests on numerical identities or free interpolations in 

Homer is doomed in advance to failture. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



Recent Developments in Textual Criticism. An Inaugural Lecture 
Delivered before the University [of Oxford] on June 6, 1914. 
By Albert C. Clark. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. 

Pp. 28. IS. 

The pamphlet opens with a tribute to the late Robinson Ellis and to his 
success in promoting classical research in England. The paper proper deals 
first with the importance of paleography in modem textual criticism, and a 



